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MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S IMPERIAL TARIFF PLAN. 

BY HENET LOOMIS NELSON, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCES, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 



Mr. Chamberlain has been a dramatic personage in English 
polities since the time when he was the efficient socialistic Mayor 
of Birmingham until now, when he is the central figure of Mr. 
Balfour's Imperial Conservative government. He has attracted 
the attention which he has seemed to court, but there is, neverthe- 
less, a serious question as to his value to the state. He improved 
Birmingham physically ; has he also bettered the British Empire ? 
He has left to it the legacy of the Boer war ; he is striving to unite 
the Empire commercially for political purposes. Will he accom- 
plish his purpose, and would his theory make for good ? 

Like all of Mr. Chamberlain's political policies, there is a twist- 
ed thread in his plan to found Imperial patriotism upon a market, 
which, in turn, is to rest upon a false economic basis. Men are 
not patriotic for economic reasons, for patriotism is a sentiment 
which cannot be bred merely by pecuniary gains. It is true that 
nations may possibly come to fight for the retention of a profitable 
market, but experience teaches us that impassioned love of coun- 
try has not yet been fired by the prospective loss of a preferential 
tariff, and it is probable that Mr. Chamberlain will find, if his 
efforts come to any conclusion at all, that nations are not built up 
on his commercial plan. 

The British Empire is as shambling a political institution a* 
was the Anglo-Saxon monarchy; it may need unifying, but Mr. 
Chamberlain's device to accomplish this end lacks the essential 
grace of spirituality. 

In short, the theory which he has advanced and which Mr. Bal- 
four has supported in a rather hesitating way, is wholly political 
and not of economic value. 
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Three different plans have been outlined, as Mr. Armitage- 
Smith points out in " The Free Trade movement and its Kesults," 
for a trade-union between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 
It is naturally of Canada that we think and write when we men- 
tion the Colonies, and when Mr. Chamberlain's proposition is dis- 
cussed, for Canada is not only the greatest of Great Britain's 
largest self-governing Colonies, but is our nearest neighbor and 
by far our best American customer. Mr. Chamberlain's projected 
union would include all of the British Colonies, but Canada is 
the Colony in which we are chiefly interested. The three plans 
are as follows: the first is, that the Colonies should adopt the 
British policy of Free Trade, which would be for the benefit of the 
people of the Colonies, and, for a time at least, to the especial 
advantage of the English manufacturers ; the second plan is, that 
Great Britain and all her Colonies should raise a protective wall 
against the outside world, and establish Free Trade between the 
Colonies themselves, and between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, and this would make the British Empire the largest free- 
trading community in the world, as the United States is at 
present ; the third, or Mr. Chamberlain's present proposal, is, that 
England and her Colonies should give to one another a trade 
preference, the Colonies to England by reducing their rates of 
duty on merchandise imported from England, and England to the 
Colonies by imposing duties on goods taken there from foreign 
countries. 

In passing, it is to be pointed out that this is a scheme which 
not only must excite international trade conflict, but which will 
sharpen the wits of exporters to England and to her Colonies, 
and must invite efforts to defeat the preferential tariffs which, if 
successful, will be at least detrimental to the Colonies. 

The scheme is confessedly political. The British Empire hangs 
together loosely. England's successful Colonies are in reality 
great self-governing countries, which reap an enormous advantage 
from the maintenance of the bond with the Mother Country. They 
are thereby relieved of much of the cost of maintaining armies 
and navies, while the Mother Country has no power to demand 
the services of their men for the preservation of her life. No 
doubt there is loyalty manifested toward the Empire by Colonials, 
but it is the sentiment of a limited number, and even in the Boer 
war, the Home Country was disappointed in its manifestation. 
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Mr. Chamberlain desires to create and foster Imperial pa- 
triotism in the Colonies, and it is to accomplish this purpose that 
he proposes mutual trade advantages for certain classes in Eng- 
land and for certain other classes in the Dependencies. The 
Colonies which have had charge of their own affairs have hereto- 
fore shown a marked independence of the Home Country. When 
they have established their tariff duties for the protection of their 
home industries, they have not excepted England from their opera- 
tions. The wall has been raised against the manufacturers and 
exporters of the Free-Trade mother, as it has been raised against 
the products of the protectionist United States. It has seemed 
wise in the eyes of the Colonial statesmen that the manufacturers 
who are their constituents should be protected from the competi- 
tion of the manufacturers of England. Mr. Chamberlain now 
suggests that the English market for Canadian agricultural prod- 
ucts, for example, be enlarged at the expense of the farmers and 
manufacturers of the United States ; that, in turn, English manu- 
factures shall be admitted into Canada more cheaply; and that, 
furthermore, the Canadians shall become more enthusiastic Im- 
perialists and contribute more generously, or feel like contributing 
more generously, to Imperial defence. 

It is this last consideration which weighs most heavily in Mr. 
Chamberlain's mind, and therefore is it that his plan is political 
rather than economic. 

It would be easy to show, as an economic suggestion, that Mr. 
Chamberlain bases his hopes upon a fallacy. It is very doubtful 
if he could stimulate the spirit of patriotism by any trade arrange- 
ments, but probably he could enormously increase the prosperity 
of the Colonies by inducing them to adopt, not his present proposi- 
tion, but the proposition to establish mutual Free Trade for all 
countries ruled by the British government. A policy looking to 
the fostering of mutual love and affection by means of protection 
and the consequent restraint of trade, is, however, as an eco- 
nomic proposition, an absurd dream. It is for us, of the United 
States, however, to consider the possible effect which the adoption 
of this policy would have upon us, and upon our commerce. 

It does not follow, because this policy would be of doubtful 
value to the people whose patriotism is intended to be stimulated 
by it, that it would have no effect upon the industry and commerce 
of this country. 
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The truth is that, as a nation of producers, we are deeply con- 
cerned in Canada; that our trade relations with the Dominion are 
not what they should be, and that they constitute a subject for 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposes to give to Canada a better market 
for its products than the Dominion now enjoys. At the present 
time the Canadian producer of wheat, of cheese, of meat prod- 
ucts, meets the producer of the United States as a competitor in 
the English markets, while the American manufacturer is handi- 
capped in the Dominion. Mr. Chamberlain's plan is to lighten 
this competition in agricultural products to the advantage of the 
Canadian, and to help the English manufacturer in Canada. 
Even if a preferential tariff were granted to the Canadian pro- 
ducer, it does not necessarily follow that he will greatly injure 
us in our market, although it is probable that he will. Some years 
ago, this country tried the experiment and made a treaty with 
Brazil by means of which we obtained preferential rates of duty 
on some of our manufactured articles over the rates charged on 
the goods of other countries. The device did not help us. Great 
Britain continued to manufacture cotton cloths, for example, 
which the Brazilians liked better than they liked our goods, and, 
therefore, Great Britain continued to hold the trade notwithstand- 
ing our supposed advantages under the treaty. But, supposing 
that the device does succeed, as it well may, for conditions that 
made our device a failure do not prevail here, and that the British 
consumer buys Canadian wheat and flour and Canadian cheese and 
bacon, because they are cheaper than like products from the United 
States, while the English manufacturer increases his trade with 
Canada. Do we want Canada to become more and more alienated 
from us; do we deem it wise that she should be more and more 
strongly tempted to trade with other people than her neighbor? 
Since the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty with Canada, we 
have been building higher and higher our wall against her farms, 
and Canada has been looking for a market elsewhere, and offering 
her market to England. In order to tempt concessions from Eng- 
land, the Laurier government has made tariff preferences to Eng- 
lish producers. 

Meanwhile, our export trade to the Canadian market has 
been growing enormously, for the Dominion is our natural cus- 
tomer and market, while our interest demands that the trade 
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advantages should be liberal. In 1902, as in the years before, we 
were the largest exporter to Canada, but the second importer from 
Canada. In 1902, the value of our exports to the Dominion 
amounted to $120,815,000, while that of the exports of Great 
Britain thither aggregated only $49,206,000. Great Britain, how- 
ever, purchased from Canada products to the amount of $117,- 
320,000, while we followed with purchases valued at $71,198,000, 
more than $1,000,000 less than our imports from Canada in 1901. 
The Dominion is growing rapidly, and its market is therefore be- 
coming more and more valuable. In 1871, its population was only 
3,635,024. In 1901, it was 5,371,315. This population is a little 
more than one to the square mile, while the population of this 
country is nearly 27 to the square mile. A comparatively 
small part of Canada's acreage is in cultivation. In a word, it 
has enormous opportunities for growth, and, of recent years, its 
growth has been both large and healthful. The kind of immigrant 
who is now going to Canada is of advantage to the country. The 
Dominion is receiving the energetic people of the Northern races, 
and chief among those who are seeking homes there are people 
from the United States. In 1898, the number of immigrants to 
Canada from the United States about equalled the number which 
went there from England. Since then, the United States immi- 
grants have exceeded those of England, Ireland, and Scotland 
combined. In 1902, out of a total of arrivals numbering 64,634, 
the United States sent 24,000 and Great Britain 17,000. The re- 
mainder, a little more than 23,000, went from the Continent of 
Europe. These new settlers in 1902 obtained 2,250,000 acres of 
free land. 

Since 1868, the imports of merchandise by the Dominion 
for home consumption have increased in value from $67,- 
090,000 to $196,480,000, and, during the same time, the exports 
have increased from $45,527,000 to $172,611,000. When we com- 
pare the population of Canada with the value of its foreign com- 
merce, we appreciate the enormous quantity of the latter. While 
the population of the United States is thirteen times greater than 
that of Canada, our imports are less than five times and our ex- 
ports less than eight times as valuable. 

The Government of the United States is now called upon to 
consider what our future relations should be with the second most 
important country in America, our largest American customer. 
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Not only, indeed, is Canada this, but, in some respects, it is our 
most valuable customer in the world. It has been the fashion for 
more than twenty years to dream and to talk much of our future 
trade relations with the American countries south of us, but the 
trade between this country and Canada is the most important to us 
on the continent, and is now, in many important articles more 
valuable than our trade with the whole of the Continent of South 
America, combined with that of Mexico, and with that of the Wee' 
Indies. 

Mr. Chamberlain's proposal, if adopted, would probably 
build up the agricultural interests of Canada, and make our 
northern neighbor a more important rival than it has yet been in 
the largest foreign market which our own farmers possess. It is 
estimated that the twenty per cent, which Canada furnished of 
the total amount of food supplies imported by Great Britain in 
1902, can be increased to eighty per cent., and this is quite within 
the range of probability, as we will see, when we consider that 
Canada has actually more unoccupied agricultural lands than we 



If the food supplies which we export to Great Britain were 
to be made dearer to the importer or to the consumer than the 
food supplies sent from Canada, our exports would naturally de- 
crease, provided that the supply from Canada proportionately in- 
creased. This, however, would not be wholly the effect of Mr. 
Chamberlain's device. If importers paid for breadstuffs pro- 
duced in the United States the price paid for Canadian products 
minus the English tariff tax, the American farmer would suffer 
directly in pocket. He would then pay the tariff tax, or part of it, 
out of his own pocket. In view, however, of the present English 
demand for foreign food products, the price of United States 
breadstuffs would be increased to the consumer. This increase 
would carry up the price of the Canadian products, in which event 
the British citizen would find his food more expensive than it has 
been. 

The chances of the British corn factor for profits would be 
greatly increased by a tariff tax imposed on wheat from the United 
States, Russia, the Argentine, and other foreign countries, and the 
bread of England would cost more. The prospects for the Cana- 
dian farmer would, however, be brightened, for the simple reason 
that the demand for his products would be increased if he could 
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keep up the supply. The British consumer would, of course, be 
obliged to put his hand in his pocket in aid of Mr. Chamberlain's 
political design, but what is more important to us is, that the 
gains of the Canadian farmer would be at our expense, and at the 
expense of that class of our population upon which the burdens 
of our tariff now weigh most heavily. There is no reason to 
oppose the enrichment of the Canadian farmer. On the contrary, 
the richer he grows the better for us, provided we change our trade 
relations with him and make them more natural, make them, for 
example, like our own inter-State relations. We ought, however, 
to do everything in our power to prevent the growing prosperity 
of Canada from operating to our injury, and we can accomplish 
this only by aiding that prosperity through exchanging free 
markets with her. 

In this way, we would not only help Canada, but we would 
help ourselves as well in a variety of ways, not only indus- 
trially and commercially, but by the promotion of a neighborly 
feeling which has been sadly lacking for many years. 

If we insist upon shutting Canada out of our markets, — and the 
statistics of our imports from the Dominion show our success in 
this respect — we invite the trade war with which Mr. Chamberlain 
threatens us. As matters stand, the Canadian is to be prospered, 
and whether this is to be at the expense of the British consumer 
as well as of the farmer of the United States is not in point. By 
leaving our tariff as it is, so far as Canada is concerned, we would 
make it possible for the Chamberlain policy to increase the riches 
of the Canadian farmer, to make of Canada a better market, 
and, then, to give the primacy in that market to the British manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposes to increase the ability of the Cana- 
dian to buy, and to offer him for his money English-made 
goods at prices lower than those which he would pay for United 
States goods. This result he expects to accomplish by imposing a 
tariff tax upon goods going from this country to Canada higher 
than the tax imposed upon English goods. If the United States 
manufacturer meets this effort by underselling his English com- 
petitor in Canadian markets, he will strike a serious blow at the 
whole fabric of protection. He will increase the hostile feeling 
against him due to the fact that he has long undersold the for- 
eigner in his own market, thereby making United States protected 
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products cheaper to the foreign consumer than they are to the home 
consumer. 

Indeed, in underselling the preferred English manufacturer in 
the Canadian market, under the Chamberlain Imperial policy, 
our own protected manufacturer would not only discredit his 
assertion that his cost of production demands for him tariff pro- 
tection, but would prove his ability not only to undersell English 
competitors when on even terms with them, but to pay the prefer- 
ential Canadian duty into the bargain. 

The fact is, as is shown by recently compiled statistics, that 
Canada's very propinquity makes her our customer, and that if 
our tariff should enable us to increase our purchases from her, 
the sales of our manufactures in the Dominion must keep step 
with growing Canadian prosperity. Already, notwithstanding our 
comparatively small purchases from her, Canada is the largest 
buyer in the world of our agricultural implements, and her im- 
ports of farm machinery from this country are annually increas- 
ing; she is the largest buyer in the world of our books and other 
publications : she takes of us about as many colored cottons as are 
bought by the United Kingdom, and comes, therefore, in im- 
portance in this trade close behind China and three or four trop- 
ical countries. She takes more uncolored cotton cloth than does 
the United Kingdom; she is a very large purchaser of our cord 
and twine, and of our manufactures of iron and steel. It is 
thoroughly well known that if we should enter into reciprocal 
tariff relations with her, Canada would depend upon the United 
States for most of her imports of manufactured articles. For 
several years, as is indicated by the statistics concerning immigra- 
tion already given, the interests of individuals of the United 
States in Canada have been growing more intimate. This indica- 
tion becomes certainty when we examine the interests held by 
citizens of this country in Canadian lands, in mines and in forests, 
and in Canadian industrial enterprises. A like story may be told 
of the interests of Canadians in the United States. On each side 
of the border, there is a strong feeling for closer commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries, and this is as should be expected, 
for free trade between the two is as natural, and would be as 
beneficent, as is free trade between Ohio and Pennsylvania, or be- 
tween New York and Louisiana or Texas. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses to take advantage, for political purposes, of an artificial 
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trade condition which we have built up, and this advantage is 
likely to be at the expense of the English consumer, and of the 
United States farmer and manufacturer. The power rests with 
us to protect the American farmer from artificial and injurious 
competition in England, to enlarge the market for American 
manufactures, and, at the same time, to promote those friendly 
international relations which make directly for the increase of 
civilization, and which would do more for the welfare of humanity 
than could possibly be accomplished by Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posed employment of a tariff war against the outside world for 
the purchase of fighting loyalty for the British Empire. 

Henet Loomis Nelson. 



